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RECONSTRUCTION  IN  CHINA 


Address  of  His  Excellency,  The  Chinese  Minister,  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday,  November  27th,  1934. 


HIS  is  not  the  first  time  that  I have  been  privileged  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  I consider 
it  an  especial  honor  again  to  be  invited  to  do  so. 

I have  taken  "Reconstruction  in  China”  as  the  title  for 
my  address.  This  subject  I have  selected  because  I believe  that  it  is  one 
which  is  not  so  well  known  outside  of  China  as  it  should  be.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a subject  so  broad  and  varied  in  its  content  that  I shall 
be  able  to  consider  only  some  of  its  more  outstanding  points,  and  these 
I shall  be  able  to  deal  with  in  only  general  terms. 


First  of  all,  I would  ask  my  audience  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  China 
from  time  immemorial  the  governments,  local  as  well  as  central,  have 
not  sought  to  take  an  active  part  in  controlling  or  influencing  the  social 
and  economic  activities  of  their  peoples.  In  fact,  in  the  past,  such  an 
interference  would  have  been  regarded  by  my  people  as  an  undue  inter- 
ference with  their  right  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  by  their  own  less 
formal,  less  coercive  means,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  as 
to  justice,  propriety,  and  expediency. 

This  conception  of  the  extremely  limited  sphere  of  political  author- 
ity has  constituted  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  Eastern 
and  Western  life  and,  given  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Chinese  people,  it  has  been  by  no  means  devoid  of  advantages.  As  I 
shall  presently  point  out,  Chinese  political  as  well  as  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  ideas  are  rapidy  changing  and,  in  many  respects  these  are 
tending  to  approximate  those  of  the  Western  world.  It  still  remains 
true,  however,  that  without  an  appreciation  of  the  minor  part  which 
political  authority  has  been  accustomed  to  play  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a correct  conception  as  to  the  present 
situation  in  China.  In  the  Western  World,  habituated  as  the  people  are 
to  look  to  their  governments  for  both  guidance  and  control,  any  failure 
of  those  governments  to  function  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  con- 
trolling authority  leads  to  national  demoralization  and  disorder.  This 
is  not  true  in  China.  When  there  is  political  discord  there,  and  even 
when  there  is  considerable  armed  fighting  between  contesting  parties, 
only  local  and  temporary  and  what  one  might  call  surface  disturbances 
are  caused.  The  underlying  and  all-pervading  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  people  is  not  seriously  troubled.  Thus  it  is  that  a westerner  is 
apt  to  gain  a distorted  idea  as  to  what  is  the  situation  in  China  when  he 
reads  in  the  newspapers  of  civil  strifes  in  China,  and  the  lack  of  com- 
plete coercive  control  by  the  Central  Government  over  certain  portions 
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of  China’s  vast  area.  Almost  certainly  he  would  be  surprised,  could  he 
gain  a full  knowledge  of  the  great  movement  for  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  has  been  under  way  during  recent  years,  and  has 
now  gained  a momentum  that  is  sure  to  carry  it  to  results  that  will  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  Chinese  people  and,  I may  say,  to  the  entire 
world  which  will  necessarily  profit  from  the  enhanced  well-being  of  a 
people  numbering  more  than  four  hundreds  of  millions. 

It  is  well  known  that,  beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  old  im- 
perial system  in  1911,  China  has  been  passing  through  a period  of  politi- 
cal evolution  in  her  attempt  to  establish  her  central  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments upon  a firm  popular  basis.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  this 
change  from  an  autocratic  to  a democratic  rule  has  carried  with  it  an 
enlarged  conception  of  the  proper  province  of  government,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  equally  radical  alterations  in  almost  all  other  departments 
of  thought  and  action.  Thus,  the  Chinese  people  now  look  to  their  gov- 
ernments not  only  for  police  protection,  but  for  the  promotion,  in  every 
possible  way,  of  their  general  economic  and  social  welfare;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  rapidly  modifying  their  own  economic  methods  and 
cultural  ideals. 

In  result,  I believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
unless  it  be  in  Turkey,  are  there  such  profound  changes  taking  place  in 
all  departments  of  national  life  as  are  to  be  observed  in  China.  In  the 
report  of  the  Commission  sent  out  to  the  Far  East  in  1932  by  the  League 
of  Nations — the  so-called  Lytton  Commission — we  find  it  declared:  "The 
dominating  factor  in  China  is  the  modernization  which  is  slowly  taking 
place.  China  today  is  a nation  in  evolution,  showing  evidence  of  transi- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  national  life.’’  The  only  emendation  I would  be 
disposed  to  make  with  regard  to  this  statement  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"slowly.”  The  words  "slow”  and  "rapid”  have,  of  course,  significance 
only  with  regard  to  some  predicated  standard.  Considering  the  rate  at 
which  evolutionary  processes  in  the  life  of  a numerous  people  may  be 
expected  to  proceed,  I myself  would  describe  the  developments  taking 
place  in  China  as  exceptionally  rapid. 

Education 

Of  fundamental  importance  as  regards  its  permanent  and  pervading 
influence  is  probably  the  advance  in  China,  since  190  3,  of  educational 
methods  and  facilities. 

Prior  to  1903,  Chinese  education  had  had  for  its  primary  purpose 
the  inculcation  of  moral  principles  rather  than  the  imparting  of  substan- 
tive information  or  facts.  A second  characteristic  of  this  older  educa- 
tional scheme  was  that  the  Central  Government  concerned  itself  only 
with  the  holding  of  examinations  for  testing  the  proficiency  attained  by 
students.  In  the  modern  and  present  regime  of  Chinese  education,  not 

(')  With  regard  to  educational  advances  in  China,  I have  drawn  upon  language 
and  observations  made  by  me  in  an  article  which  I contributed  to  the  June, 
1934,  issue  of  “The  World  Today,”  published  by  the  Encyclopadla  Britannica. 
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only  has  the  scope  of  instruction  been  greatly  widened  so  as  to  make  it 
include  matters  of  scientific,  philosophical  and  technological  interest,  but 
the  Central  Government  as  well  as  the  provincial  and  lesser  local  admin- 
istrative authorities  now  conceive  it  to  be  their  proper  function  to  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  their  citizens  may  obtain  higher  as  well  as 
primary  and  intermediate  instruction. 

How  rapid  this  development  has  been  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
China  now  has  more  than  a hundred  institutions  of  higher  learning,  more 
than  twenty  of  which  are  national  institutions.  The  importance  that 
is  now  attached  to  science,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  results 
of  science,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  thirty  of  these  colleges  specialize  in 
technological  subjects. 

Added  to  the  graduates  of  these  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
many  Chinese  students  who  have  obtained  their  advanced  instruction  in 
foreign  countries — a considerable  proportion  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

In  result,  China  now  has  a very  considerable  body  of  highly  educated 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are  playing  a prominent  part  in  the 
public  life  of  China,  and  destined  in  the  future  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  part. 

As  for  primary  and  secondary  education,  it  has  been  estimated  that, 
in  1921,  there  were  about  3,000,000  children  in  school.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Chinese  Government  reports  that  in  June  of  the 
present  year,  there  were  11,000,000  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools 
registered  with  the  Government.  And,  since  this  does  not  include  a 
large  number  of  students  in  private  schools  of  various  kinds,  it  would 
appear  that  in  thirteen  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  not  far  from 
four  hundred  per  cent. 

There  is  still,  however,  a deplorable  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the 
masses  of  the  Chinese  people.  For  some  years  now,  there  has  been  an 
important  movement  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Y.  C.  James  Yen  for 
the  promotion  of  mass  adult  education  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  results  of  this  movement,  already  reached,  are 
considerable,  and  the  prospects  for  still  greater  results  are  encouraging 
in  the  extreme. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  education  in  China,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I should  also  say  a word  regarding  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Culture  or  New  Thought  Movement  which,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  produced  a veritable  renaissance  in  China.  This  movement, 
largely  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  eminent  Chinese  phil- 
osopher, Hu  Shih,  has  sought  to  give  a literary  standing  to  the  popular 
or  vernacular  speech  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  create  a literature  for 
the  masses  which  will  replace  the  old  complicated  pedantic  writings  which, 
in  the  past,  have  been  available  only  to  the  few  classical  scholars.  In 
1920  the  Ministry  of  Education  ordered  that  this  simplified  language 
should  be  used  in  all  text  books  in  the  primary  schools;  and  since  then 
the  same  requirement  has  been  made  applicable  to  the  upper  grades  and 
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to  high  schools.  The  Government  has  also  issued  a dictionary  fixing  the 
pronunciation  to  be  given  to  the  words  or  "characters”  o£  this  new 
Kuo-yu  or  "national  spoken  language.”  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  the 
eminent  sinologue  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chinese  Literature  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  has  expressed  the  opinion  in  an  address  delivered 
in  1930  before  this  very  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  that 
this  cultural  renaissance  represents  for  China  a revolution  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  political  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  imperial  system  and  the  establishment  of  a republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  connection  with  matters  cultural,  I wish  that  I had  time  to  speak 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "New  Life  Movement,”  especially  sponsored  by 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  which  advocates  simple  and  what  one 
might  almost  call  puritanical  rules  of  life  and  behavior.  The  subject  is 
interesting  and  important  enough  for  extended  treatment. 

General  Economic  Developments 

I have  spoken  of  the  recent  developm.ents  in  China  in  the  cultural 
fields  of  education  and  literary  standards.  In  the  commercial,  financial, 
and  industrial  fields  the  modernizing  movement  has  made  equally  great 
advance.  Industrialization  is  going  ahead,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  the  Chinese  banks  are  conducting  their  operations  upon  a larger  scale 
and  operating  under  sound  financial  principles.  There  is  no  time  for 
me  to  state  any  details  upon  these  points,  but  one  general  and  important 
fact  which  I can  mention  is  that,  whereas,  up  to  recent  years,  China  was 
a field  for  foreign  exploitation,  whether  with  regard  to  the  financing 
of  railways  and  other  large  undertakings,  or  the  conducting  of  foreign 
trade,  or  manufacturing  upon  a large  scale,  this  is  no  longer  dominantly 
the  case.  The  Chinese  are  now  financing,  in  very  large  measure,  their 
own  public  undertakings.  They  are  establishing  and  operating  their  own 
manufacturing  plants,  and  are  themselves  directing  their  large  ex- 
porting and  importing  concerns  instead  of  acting  merely  as  subordinate 
agents  for  foreign  companies.  Speaking  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Grover 
Clark,  in  an  address  before  this  Academy  at  its  annual  meeting  last  year, 
said:  "Just  as  the  Chinese  have  successfully  pushed  their  demand  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  special  political  privileges  which  the  foreigners  en- 
joyed in  China,  so  they  have,  with  even  more  striking  success,  and  in  very 
effective  fashion,  moved  ahead  to  take  from  the  foreigners — not  by  force 
but  by  successful  economic  competition — special  economic  opportunities 
and  privileges.”  "That  change,”  Mr.  Clark  goes  on  to  say,  "is  easib' 
the  most  significant  that  has  come  in  China  in  recent  years.” 

Mr.  Clark  entitled  his  address  "China’s  Economic  Emergence”  and 
in  it  he  gave  striking  proof  of  the  assertion  which  I have  quoted.  To 
those  of  you  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  phase  of  China’s  devel- 
opment I would  recommend  the  reading  of  the  entire  address. 

In  the  matter  of  governmental  action  for  the  promotion  of  the  health 
of  its  citizens  there  has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  a great  advance. 
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This  development  has  been  greatly  aided  and  stimulated  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  this  brings  me  to  a phase  of  China’s  recent  development 
of  which  I wish  especially  to  speak:  namely,  the  technical  co-operation 
which,  since  1930  has  existed  between  the  League  and  China. 

In  1931  the  technical  co-operation  between  China  and  the  League 
of  Nations  was  broadened  so  as  to  make  it  include  co-operation  not  only 
in  the  field  of  public  health,  but  with  regard  to  transportation,  com- 
munication, agriculture,  public  works,  etc.  Also,  at  about  this  time  a 
League  of  Nations  Mission  of  Educational  Experts  was  sent  to  China. 
A few  months  later  the  League  sent  to  China  a group  of  experts  to  study 
and  give  their  advice  to  the  Government  of  China  regarding  local  prob- 
lems of  river  conservancy,  land  reclamation,  flood  prevention,  and  road 
building.  Also  was  sent  a committee  of  experts  to  advise  regarding 
land  reform  and  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  generally. 
Experts  were  also  sent  to  aid  in  the  field  of  industrial  developments,  and 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  was  sent  as  Director  General  of  the  National 
Flood  Relief  Commission  which  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
traordinary floods  which  had  occurred  in  China  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

In  order  that  the  various  proposed  constructive  undertakings  might 
be  properly  conceived  and  co-ordinated  according  to  a comprehensive 
plan  of  national  improvement,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  1931,  estab- 
lished a body  known  as  the  National  Economic  Council. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Council  is  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  with  Mr. 
T.  V.  Soong  as  Vice-Chairman.  Its  ex-officio  members,  in  addition  to  the 
private  persons  specially  invited  to  membership,  are  the  Ministers  of  the 
National  Departments  of  Interior,  Finance,  Railways,  Communications, 
Industries,  and  Education. 

The  end  sought  in  creating  this  Council  is  to  have  available  an  ad- 
visory body  composed  of  competent  persons  who  may  assist  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  executing  the  large  reconstructive  undertakings  as 
well  as  determining  which  of  them  are  feasible,  and  their  degrees  of 
urgency.  It  is  to  be  noted,  as  pointed  out  by  General  Chiang  at  the  first 
meeting,  that,  so  far  as  members  of  the  Council  are  Ministers  of  Central 
Government,  they  are  in  a position  to  give  immediate  executive  effect 
to  such  proposals  as  are  adopted. 

So  much  for  the  general  plan  for  the  co-operation  of  the  League 
for  the  promotion  of  reconstructive  measures  in  China.  It  is  clear  that 
it  provides  for  a carefully  and  intelligently  planned  long-time  project 
for  the  improvement  of  China’s  economic,  industrial,  and  cultural  life. 

As  concerns  the  specific  enterprises  approved  by  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  and  by  the  experts  sent  to  China  by  the  League,  the  most 

(-)  The  League  of  Nations  on  November  7th  announced  that  a mission  of  four 
European  engineers,  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  in  continua- 
tion of  the  League’s  co-operation  work  in  China,  was  being  sent.  These  engineers. 
Mr.  Code  of  Great  Britain,  M.  Coursin  of  Prance.  M.  Ni.ihofl:  of  Holland  and  Signor 
Omodeo  of  Italy  would  undertake  a thorough  investigation  of  such  problems  as 
water  conservancy,  road  communications,  etc.  Before  leavin,g  Europe,  they,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Daniel  Mead  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  had  studied  in  Geneva  pre- 
vious reports  made  on  these  sub,iects  by  other  engineers. 
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convenient  summary  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  made  in  April  of  this 
year  by  the  Technical  Delegate  of  the  League,  Dr.  Rajchman,  and  in  the 
special  reports  of  the  technical  experts  appended  to  that  report. 

The  picture  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  will,  however,  be  incom- 
plete if  I fail  to  mention  the  activities  of  the  governmental  departments, 
both  central  and  provincial,  and  individual  agencies,  who,  each  in  its 
own  way,  have  mapped  out  a plan  of  work  for  general  improvement 
and  reconstruction.  In  fact,  one  may  say  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  people  of  China  are  reconstruction-minded.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  work  of  construction  that  it 
has  ordered  revenues  derived  from  the  American  Cotton  and  Wheat  Loan 
to  be  devoted  to  the  work  carried  on  through  the  National  Economic 
Council.  In  this  connection,  I might  say  that  a statement  has  been  made 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  Cotton  and  Wheat  Loan  from  America  have 
been  used  for  purchasing  arms  and  munitions.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  made  emphatic  denial  of  this  allegation.  When  it  was  reported  in 
the  press  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  Munition  Industry  had  made  a statement  along 
this  line,  I,  acting  under  instructions  of  my  Government,  immediately 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  request  the  Senate  Committee  to  produce 
the  evidence  supporting  it.  Under  the  date  of  September  27th,  the  Com- 
mittee informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  newspaper  articles  in- 
correctly quoted  a member  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee 
did  not  believe  the  charges  made  in  this  connection  would  be  substan- 
tiated. 

A general  description  of  what  has  been  done  or  is  being  done  either 
by  the  National  Economic  Council  or  by  other  governmental  depart- 
ments or  by  private  agencies  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Agriculture 

Although  industrial  development  has  made  considerable  progress, 
China  remains  a dominantly  agricultural  country.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
characteristic  industry  of  the  Chinese  farmers,  and  the  intensity  with 
which  the  fields  are  cultivated,  the  average  crops  per  acre  are  small.  Also 
the  condition  of  the  farmers  is  made  further  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of 
the  high  cost  of  credit  facilities,  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes  and  surtaxes, 
and  the  uneconomic  system  of  land  tenure  which  largely  prevails.  Fur- 
thermore, as  is  shown  by  a most  able  investigation  made  by  the  League’s 
expert.  Professor  Dragoni  (See  Appendix  to  Dr.  Rajchman’s  report),  the 
best  seeds  are  not  planted,  nor  are  artificial  fertilizers  used  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Nor  is  there  an  adequate  scientific  control  of  animal  diseases, 
insect  pests,  and  droughts.  To  correct  this  last,  the  Chinese  Geological 
Survey,  the  International  Famine  Relief  Commission,  and  other  agencies 
have  made  surveys  upon  which  remedial  irrigation  projects  may  be  based. 

The  chief  causes  of  agricultural  inefficiency  being  now  largely  de- 
termined, the  way  has  been  opened  to  their  correction,  and  already  the 
movement  is  under  full  headway.  Since  its  establishment,  the  National 


Economic  Council  has  rendered  assistance,  and  given  technical  advice,  to 
the  provincial  governments  in  the  working  out  of  their  plans,  and  has 
particularly  emphasized  the  preparation  and  execution  of  projects  for 
comprehensive  regional  reconstruction  in  two  areas;  one  in  the  North- 
west, and  the  other  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangsi  and  Chekiang,  both  of 
which  are  agricultural  areas.  The  project  in  the  second  area,  i.e.  in 
Chekiang  and  Kiangsi,  aims  at  raising  the  productivity  of  the  land 
through  the  improvement  of  technical  as  well  as  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  land  cultivation,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  mod- 
ification of  the  land  tenure  and  taxation  systems,  the  introduction  of 
co-operative  societies,  and  the  organization  and  establishment  of  social 
welfare  centers.  The  motive  for  the  selection  of  the  area  in  Northwest 
is  not  merely  for  restoration,  as  is  the  case  in  the  second,  but  also  for 
the  prevention  of  recurrent  famine  and  pestilence,  for  the  providing  of 
a foundation  for  the  development  of  a large  central  area  commanding 
communications  between  prosperous  and  less  favorably  situated  provinces, 
and  for  the  demarcation  of  various  types  of  agriculture  and  civilizations. 
In  the  Northwest,  land  is  plentiful  but  population  is  scarce.  The  plains 
are  of  good  quality  and,  if  irrigated,  two  crops  a year  can  be  harvested. 
The  mountainous  portions  are  suitable  for  the  planting  of  forests  and  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  Although  the  inhabitants  are  few,  they  are 
thrifty  and  hardworking. 

In  developing  such  a large  country  as  China,  the  problem  is,  of 
course,  an  enormous  one,  and  many  years  will  be  needed  for  its  satisfac- 
tory solution,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  this  solution  will  be 
sought  in  accordance  with  scientifically  formulated  and  comprehensive 
land  policies.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  development  of  improved 
means  of  transportation  in  China,  of  which  I shall  presently  speak,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers,  by  providing  them  with 
cheaper  access  to  the  best  markets. 

Cotton  and  Silk 

Cotton  and  silk  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  China,  but  the 
profits  from  their  production  are  by  no  means  as  great  as  they  should 
be.  This  is  because  of  poor  methods  of  cultivation,  grading  and  mar- 
keting. 

Cotton  weaving  and  spinning  is  already  a major  industry  in  China 
and,  in  fact,  employs  more  labor  than  any  other  of  the  industries  of 
China. 

A Commission  for  the  Rationalization  of  the  cotton  Industry  has 
been  established,  and  is  promoting  the  use  of  better  cotton  seeds,  the 
establishment  of  co-operation  among  cotton  growers,  the  establishment 
of  better  marketing  methods;  and,  in  general,  the  rationalization  of  the 
cotton  industry. 

As  regards  silk,  a special  study  of  the  problems  Involved  in  its  pro- 
duction, spinning,  weaving  and  marketing  has  been  made  by  the  League 
expert.  Signor  Mari.  Also,  since  1919,  there  has  existed  in  China  an 
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International  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Sericulture  maintained 
by  the  Foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Shanghai,  aided  by  various 
Chinese  interests  and,  since  1927,  by  the  National  Government  of  China. 
The  further  improvement  of  sericulture  has  now  been  made  part  of  the 
reconstruction  program  of  the  National  Government  of  China,  and  the 
National  Economic  Council  has  established  a Com.mission  for  the  silk  in- 
dustry, which  Commission  has  received  an  allotment  of  $750,000  from 
the  budget  of  the  Council.  The  National  Government  has  also  estab- 
lished at  six  of  the  principal  ports  of  China  bureaus  for  the  grading  and 
testing  of  all  silk  to  be  exported.  "It  is  expected,”  says  Dr.  Rajchman 
in  his  report  to  the  League,  "that  this  measure  should  have  important 
effects  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  cause  foreign  pur- 
chasers to  have  a greater  confidence  in  Chinese  silk;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  should  stimulate  the  producer  and  lead  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
quality,  and  he  will  thus  become  more  willing  to  seek  the  aid  of  organ- 
izations established  for  his  assistance.” 

Wats"  Conservancy 

As  is  probably  known  to  you  all,  China  has  suffered  greatly  from 
floods  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  their  banks  by  certain  of  her  great 
rivers — especially  the  Flwai,  the  Yangtse  and  the  Yellow  Rivers.  The 
beds  of  these  rivers  have  for  centuries  been  steadily  rising  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  amounts  of  silt  that  are  brought  down  by  their  waters 
from  the  highlands  of  the  Northwest.  Thus,  these  rivers  have  beds 
which  in  some  places  have  become  higher  than  the  plains  through  which 
they  flov/,  and  the  only  protection  against  their  overflow  has  been  the 
erection  of  dykes  which  need  constantly  to  be  made  higher  and  higher. 
But  despite  continued  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people,  these 
dykes  have  failed  to  furnish  adequate  protection  against  unusually  swollen 
rivers.  In  the  fall  of  1931  came  the  Great  Yangtse  flood  which  affected 
pn  area  of  70,000  square  miles  inhabited  by  2 5,000,000  people.  Some- 
thing like  140,000  persons  were  drowned  and  crops  worth  $900,000,000 
lost.  To  meet  this  calamity  a National  Flood  Relief  Commission  was 
established  to  furnish  relief  to  those  suffering  from  the  flood,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  repair  of  the  broken  dykes,  and  the  building  of  them  upon 
such  a higher,  larger,  and  stronger  scale,  that  future  floods  might  be 
prevented.  Much  foreign  financial  aid  was  sent  to  China  at  this  time, 
and  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  was  sent  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  direct 
the  work  of  this  Commission.  As  indicating  the  magnitude  of  the  pre- 
ventive work  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Chinese  in 
that  work,  I will  read  a paragraph  from  Sir  John’s  report: 

"WJaen  I first  surveyed  the  flooded  area,”  he  says,  "I  felt  that  the 
dykes  could  not  possibly  be  repaired  before  the  next  flood  season.  But 
it  was  done  within  six  months,  and  by  Chinese  engineers.  There  was 
not  a foreigner  in  the  lot.  . . . These  dykes  of  ours  were  many  of  them 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  broad  at  the  base  and  thirty  feet  broad  at 
the  top  and  they  were  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  . . . At  one  time  we  had 
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one  million  four  hundred  thousand  of  people  working  on  the  main  river 
dykes.  The  amount  of  dirt  used  would  put  a dyke  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator  two  meters  thick  and  two  meters  high.” 

When  the  emergency  work  of  the  National  Flood  Relief  Commission 
was  finished,  the  National  Economic  Council  was  directed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  take  over  the  funds  and  materials  still  on  hand,  and  to 
carry  on  the  general  work  of  water  conservancy  throughout  China.  Since 
then  a great  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  in  which  the  expert  engi- 
neers sent  to  China  by  the  League  of  Nations  have  collaborated.  Two 
million  dollars  have  been  allotted  by  the  National  Economic  Council 
from  its  funds  for  hydraulic  work  in  the  four  provinces  of  Shensi,  Kansu, 
Ninghsia,  and  Chinghai,  the  aggregate  area  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
France  and  Germany  combined. 

I will  ask  you  to  note  especially  the  statement  by  Sir  John  Simpson, 
in  the  words  which  I have  quoted,  that,  in  the  huge  and  successful  work 
which  he  described,  not  a foreign  engineer  was  employed.  In  connection 
with  this  significant  fact,  I would  like  to  read  to  you  a statement  made 
by  Dr.  Rajchman,  technical  agent  of  the  League,  in  his  recent  report  to 
the  Council  of  the  League.  He  says  (page  69): 

"One  of  the  most  hopeful  prospects  for  the  success  of  reconstruction 
in  China  lies  in  the  manifold  activities  of  a large  number  of  its  citizens 
specialized  in  many  fields  of  technical  work  who  carry  on  their  work 
steadily,  away  from  the  limelight  of  publicity,  in  a spirit  of  public  serv- 
ice and  guided  by  the  interest  of  accomplishment.  These  men  . . . 
have  now  attached  themselves  resolutely  to  positive  development  work 
and  some  of  them  to  the  task  of  planning  how  best  to  build  up  their  own 
country  in  all  the  present  circumstances.  Their  background  of  solid 
technical  knowledge  was  acquired  partly  in  China,  partly  abroad.  Flav- 
ing  given  a good  deal  of  thought  to  the  study  of  the  working  of  the 
economic  machinery  of  leading  countries  of  the  world  many  of  them 
have  gained  a remarkable — and  perhaps  generally  unsuspected — insight 
into  Western  practice  in  fields  of  public  endeavor,  financial,  economic, 
industrial,  and  agricultural,  and  often  also  into  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing public  policy  in  foreign  lands.  In  short,  China  can  count  today  on 
men  with  the  requisite  expert  knowledge  and  clear  understanding  of  their 
own  technical  needs  and  of  the  type  of  reform  or  improvement  required.” 

Highways 

The  greatest  work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  is  the  work  of  providing  China  with  more  adequate  high- 
ways, especially  in  the  provinces  of  the  lower  and  middle  Yangtse.  The 
other  provinces  of  China  have  also  undertaken  for  themselves,  and  by 
themselves,  to  provide  better  roads.  As  a result  of  this  widespread 
movement  for  improved  means  of  transportation,  China  has  now  more 
than  forty  thousand  miles  of  improved  roads,  whereas,  twenty  years  ago, 
she  had  hardly  one  hundred  miles  throughout  her  entire  vast  area,  and 
many  more  miles  are  under  construction,  and  still  more  projected.  Upon 
these  improved  roads,  many  motor  buses  are  already  operating. 
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During  the  past  two  years  alone,  roads  built  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Economic  Council  amounted  to  4,000  kilometers  or  about  2,600 
miles. 

The  questions  studied  by  the  National  Economic  Council  in  connec- 
tion with  road  building  are: 

(a)  The  best  type  of  roads  adapted  to  selected  areas 

(b)  Methods  of  operating  the  roads 

(c)  Questions  of  fuel  supplies,  and 

(d)  Type  of  vehicles  and  engines. 

Oil  is  not  yet  produced  in  commercial  quantities  in  China.  Im- 
ported gasoline  at  the  sea  coast  costs  about  seven  times  the  price  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  This  price  at  the  coast  is  proportion- 
ately increased  as  the  oil  goes  farther  inland.  The  National  Economic 
Council  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  studies  of  fuel  by  the  National 
Geological  Survey.  The  extraction  of  fluid  and  gaseous  fuel  from  coal 
is  being  experimented  upon  as  a substitute  for  gasoline. 

Railroads 

Railroad  construction  by  the  Chinese  Government  is  also  going 
ahead.  Among  the  more  important  railway  projects  are: 

(1)  The  completion  of  the  railway  connecting  Hankow  and  Can- 
ton; 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  Lung-Hai  Railway  to  Shensi  and  Kansu; 

and 

(3)  The  Chekiang-Kiangsi-Hunan  Railway,  an  entirely  new  line. 

"When  completed,  the  Hankow-Canton  Railway  will  become  the 
central  trunk  line  connecting  North  and  South  China;  the  Lung-Hai 
Railway  will  facilitate  the  development  of  the  Northwest;  the  Chekiang- 
Kiangsi-Hunan  Railway  will  bring  about  closer  economic  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  Southeastern  provinces.  In  addition,  harbor  works 
have  been  built  at  Laoyao,  on  the  Lung-Hai  line;  the  North  Station  at 
Shanghai,  on  the  Nanking-Shanghai  line,  has  been  reconstructed  on  im- 
proved lines;  the  Pukow  railway  ferry  service  has  been  inaugurated;  and 
the  Hangchow-Kiangshan  Railway  in  Chekiang  is  in  operation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  achievements,  innumerable  improvements  have  been  made 
by  provincial  and  private  interests  for  the  development  of  the  railway 
system,  and,  though  these  are  of  less  significance  than  the  construction 
of  the  three  main  lines  mentioned  above,  they  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  national  railway  system.” 

Aviation 

Commercial  aviation  is  making  great  strides  in  China  and  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Government’s  work  for  the  promotion  of  means  of 
transportation  and  communication.  Regular  services  are  now  maintained 
North  to  Peiping,  South  to  Canton  and  up  the  Yangtse  to  Chengtu, 

(')  This  quotation  is  taken  from  an  address  by  His  Excellency  Wang  Ching- 
wei,  entitled  “Two  Years  of  National  Reconstruction.’’  See  The  China  Weekly 
Review,  March  3,  1934.  p.  25. 
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capital  of  Szechuen.  From  Shanghai  to  Chengtu,  the  trip  used  to  take 
over  a month  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  This  trip  can  now  be  made 
in  two  stages  of  a little  over  twelve  hours  flying  time.  I venture  the 
prediction  that  China  will  soon  be  connected  with  Europe  and  America 
by  aviation  as  she  now  is  by  radio. 

I do  not  need  to  point  out  the  immense  benefit  that  will  accrue 
to  such  a vast  country  as  China  from  the  great  improvements  in  the 
means  of  transportation  which  I have  mentioned,  especially  when,  with 
them,  are  combined  the  improvements  and  extensions  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  long  distance  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless  systems  where- 
by the  means  of  communication  are  being  increased.  With  railways  and 
highways  aflording  ample  means  of  transportation  and  supplemented  by 
ready  means  of  communication,  the  safety  of  persons  and  property  in 
the  outlying  districts  will  be  increased,  the  administrative  efficiency  of 
the  Central  Government  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and  conditions  of 
commerce,  international  as  well  as  domestic,  will  be  vastly  improved. 
The  recent  abolition  by  China  of  the  old  Tael  which,  though  uncoined, 
was  used  as  a measure  of  monetary  value,  and  its  replacement  by  a stand- 
ard silver  dollar,  will  further  facilitate  this  commerce. 

One  matter  with  regard  to  the  recent  construction  of  highways  I 
should  have  mentioned,  and  this  is  the  great  help  given  to  this  movement 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  since  the  great  drought  in  Central 
China  in  1921. 

Public  Health 

I have  earlier  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  technical  co-operation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  with  China  began  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Encouraged  and  aided  by  this  help,  the  Government  of  China  is  here 
doing  a great  work  in  public  health,  the  description  of  which  would, 
in  itself,  merit  an  entire  address.  I can  here  make  mention  of  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  achievements  within  this  field.  A Central 
Field  Flealth  Station  has  been  established  and  a Central  Flospital  developed 
as  a nucleus  for  national  medical  and  health  services,  including  problems 
of  sanitation,  preventive  medicine  and  medical  relief.  An  experimental 
medical  school  for  the  training  of  public  health  officials  has  been  created. 
The  National  Quarantine  Service  has  been  extended;  and  the  work  of  the 
various  centers  of  public  health  work  throughout  China  has  been  co- 
ordinated. Diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  cholera,  malaria,  and  parasitic 
diseases  have  been  scientifically  studied  at  specially  equipped  departments 
and  field  stations.  Midwife  schools  and  maternity  centers  have  been 
opened  and  provision  made  for  mass  production  and  distribution  of  health 
propaganda  exhibits. 

The  China  Development  Finance  Corporation 

Another  institution  closely  connected  with  this  matter  of  national 
reconstruction  needs  to  be  mentioned. 

There  has  been  recently  created  by  the  principal  Chinese  banking 
institutions  and  leaders  in  China’s  economic  life  an  organization  named 
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"The  China  Development  Finance  Corporation.”  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  proposed  new  enterprises 
involving  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  especially 
of  those  relating  to  reconstruction  work  in  China,  and,  if  found  meri- 
torious, and  financially  sound,  to  extend  to  the  parties  concerned  the 
necessary  long-term  credits. 

This  Corporation  which  is  wholly  Chinese  financed,  has  a paid-in 
capital  of  ten  millions  of  Chinese  dollars,  but,  in  order  to  extend  the 
necessary  credits,  it  expects  to  obtain  additional  funds  from  abroad  as 
w'ell  as  at  home.  In  fact,  it  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Corporation  to 
serve  as  a liaison  instrumentality  for  joint  Chinese  and  foreign  construc- 
tive enterprises  in  China.  The  Corporation  is  not  to  act  as  an  invest- 
ment trust,  nor  is  there  any  intention  of  inviting  foreign  capital  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  corporation  itself.  Its  purpose,  rather,  is  to  operate  along 
traditional  financial  lines,  by  way  of  arranging  for  the  financing,  with 
Chinese  and  foreign  money,  of  any  commercial  enterprise  which  it  may 
judge  offers  a satisfactory  opportunity  for  investment. 

The  Corporation,  though  it  will  have  the  good  will  and  co-operation 
of  the  governmental  authorities,  is  a purely  private  institution.  Nor  has 
it  any  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations.  Private  interests  will  at  al 
times  control  its  activities,  and  will  act  without  political  discrimination  as 
to  the  foreign  interests  that  may  become  associated  with  it  in  the  en- 
terprises which  are  financed  through  its  instrumentality. 

It  is  believed  that,  by  means  of  this  new  financial  institution,  there 
will  be  encouraged  and  made  possible  a degree  of  co-operation  between 
private  foreign  and  Chinese  financial  interests  which  has  not  previously 
existed.  Chinese  capital  will  be  encouraged  to  finance  the  selected  enter- 
prises by  the  knowledge  that  the  enterprises  have  been  carefully  and  com- 
petently examined  before  being  approved,  and  that  they  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  constant  watchfulness  and  financial  control  of  a Corpora- 
tion organized  and  operated  by  Chinese  men  of  known  integrity  and 
ability.  Chinese  capitalists  will  also  derive  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
their  investments  from  the  fact  that  foreign  capital  is  joined  with  their 
own. 

To  foreign  capital,  the  undertaking,  underwritten  by  the  Chinese 
Development  Finance  Corporation,  should  be  especially  attractive,  be- 
cause the  soundness  of  these  undertakings  will  have  been  determined  by 
competent  and  responsible  Chinese  financiers,  and  furthermore,  Chinese 
capital  being  involved,  the  Chinese  authorities  may  be  depended  upon  to 
guard  with  solicitude  against  any  mismanagement  that  will  prejudice 
their  own  interests. 

The  point  to  be  especially  emphasized,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  is  a wholly  private  and  non-political  concern;  and  that 
the  primary  purpose  motivating  its  creation  is  that  the  supply  of  capital 
needed  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  contemplated  reconstructive  measures 
in  China  shall  be  encouraged  and  facilitated. 
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Conclusions 

Perhaps  I have  already  unduly  taxed  the  tolerance  of  my  audience, 
but  I feel  that  I should  not  close  before  indicating  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  drawn  from  the  picture  of  China’s 
cultural  and  economic  renaissance  which  I have  attempted  to  present. 
These  conclusions  are: 

First:  That  China  is  not  in  that  state  of  demoralization  in  which 
some  have  sought  to  have  her  viewed.  The  widespread  reconstructive 
measures,  which  are  now  being  actively  carried  out,  constitute  adequate 
evidence  of  this. 

Second:  That  the  Chinese,  who  have  shown  their  desire  to  be  mis- 
tress in  their  own  political  household,  are  also  determined  to  have  that 
household  placed  in  the  best  possible  order. 

Third:  That  the  Chinese  are  seeking  to  bring  about  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  political  order  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  plans 
which,  in  large  measure,  their  own  experts  have  worked  out  and  executed, 
though  assisted,  at  times  by  the  non-political  technical  advisers  sent  to 
China  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fourth:  That  whatever  may  have  been  their  past  tendency  to  be 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  the  Chinese  people  are  now  wide-awake 
and  are  looking  forward  to  a future  that  will  be  different  from,  and 
better  than,  the  past. 

Fifth:  That,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  foreign  invasion  or 
such  natural  calamities  as  flood  and  famine,  the  Chinese  people  have  faith 
in  their  ability  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  progress. 

Sixth:  That  this  faith  has  been  justified  by  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  made. 

I am  sure  that  my  audience  will  not  deem  me  too  boastful  of  my 
own  people  if  I say  that  the  developments  now  going  forward  in  China 
bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  there  resides  in  the  Chinese  people  a vita! 
energy  which,  because  so  often  latent  in  the  past,  occasions  surprise  when 
it  is  made  manifest,  just  as,  in  Shanghai,  in  1932,  the  power  of  ill- 
equipped  Chinese  soldiers  to  defend  their  native  soil  exceeded  all  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Japanese  invaders. 

I have  referred  to  the  fact  that  China  now  has  her  own  skilled  ex- 
perts. Also  that  her  own  bankers  and  other  men  of  wealth  are  more 
and  more  making  their  funds  available  for  governmental  and  other  public- 
enterprises.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  China  no  longer  requires  aid 
from  outside.  In  order  that  her  progress  may  be  as  rapid  as  is  desired, 
China  still  needs,  and  will  welcome,  expert  advice  from  abroad  and  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  in  her  enterprises.  But  most  of  all  she 
hopes  for  the  sympathetic  good-will  and  understanding  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  From  Americans  she  knows  that  this  will  be  received. 
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